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V^/"-® THINK THAT Senator Edward M. Kennedy made 
yy the right decision from both his own point of 
view and that of his party. Increasingly over the past 
few years it has become clear that Sen. Kennedy’s pre- 
sumed candidacy had an impetus, that did not derive 
in any normal way from his own personal political 
growth or from a perceived need of the Democratic 
Party. The logic of his candidacy owed more to external 
circumstances and pressure — and specifically to the 
fact that his name was Kennedy— than to anything else. 
In fact, you could say that the aura and the glamor that 
enveloped him distorted his senatorial career. As was 
true of all other aspects of his political life, it helped 
him and it hurt him. This was- the case before Chappa- 
quiddick, when the senator was propelled into the lega- 
tee’s role by the family tragedies that had gone before. 
Since then', there have been added all the doubts and 
questions that surround the incident at Chappaquiddick, 
and further personal sufferings within the family. All 
this added up to more freight of one sort or another 
than any candidate ought to try to carry into the hard 
business of running for the office of President of the 
United States, and the Senator was wise to recognize 
that fact for hims elf. 

It is quite possible, perhaps even prdbable, that Sen. 
Kennedy could have had the Democratic: presidential 
nomination in 1976 for the asking — or even without 
asking. But family considerations, he explained, would 


have made it impossible for him to give a presidential 
campaign his undivided attention and his deepest per- 
sonai , commitment.” And, although he did not say so 
hunseif it is pretty obvious that a Kennedy candidacy 
: would have been highly divisive in terms of not only 
his party but also the electorate as a whole. Although 
a large part of his political problem is of his own mak- 
ing, he is, in a certain sense, a casualty of the political 
atmosphere following Watergate. The destruction and 
the disgrace of the Nixon presidency have made people 
much more sensitive to questions of the kind arising 
from the Chappaquiddick events and the Senator’s 
Public accounting of them. And this, in our view is to 
the good. ’ 

The timing of the Senator’s announcement and its 
unequivocal character should be of considerable value 
to his party. Other contenders were in a state of semi- 
paralysis. ?he building of campaign organizations and 
the raising of money could not go forward readily (if 
5“ . in . some cases ) so long as the/" prospect existed of 
their .being rendered inoperative suddenly by a Kennedy 
candidacy. While the focus of attention remained upon 
Sen. Kennedy— and whether he would or wouldn’t 
run— the normal testing process from which both is- 
sues and candidates emerge was being inhibited. In 
short, the Democratic Party has been liberated by Sen. 
Kennedy’s decision. And the same can be said we 
suspect, for the Senator, who will be freer than he has 
been up until now to pursue his Senate career. 



